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Education—Criticism, Defense, Self-Appraisal 


Many educators are voicing concern over the state of education in America—its adequacy with respect to 

“values”; the disturbing effect of “loyalty” investigations; the clash of opposing educational theories; increased 

interest in private, especially religious, day schools; and, in general, the impact upon education of current social 
and political changes throughout the world. This week we examine some of the relevant books. 


The “crisis” mood which a considerable portion of our with change and with process tended to make educators 
educational leadership is manifesting must be evident to of the “progressive” school somewhat nihilistic about the 
every attentive reader of current books and magazines past. John Dewey, who was the philosophic mentor of the 
dealing with educational problems at all age levels. It is progressive movement, has had to bear the brunt of sharp 
strikingly illustrated in the title of a book just published: criticism on this score, though as a matter of fact he had 
“Educational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety,” The little patience with extremists who regarded the past as 
Twelfth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. The editor negligible and proposed to start everyday from “scratch.” 
of that symposium, Professor H. Gordon Hullfish of Ohio It remains true, however, that the role of the cultural 
State University, declares: “American education is today heritage is a much debated matter, as every one per- 
challenged to find its rightful place alongside other social ceives who has followed the discussion of the “Great 
instruments whose primary dedication is to enhance the Books” movement, and the resulting clash between pro- 
steady and continuing growth of free men. .. . The essential gressives and the “neo-classicists.” 
challenge of our time is to the conduct and character of Among the educators one of the most consistent advo- 
American life as a whole. Much more is at issue than a cates of emphasis on the unique .\merican heritage is 
problem in schooling, important as this problem is. What Professor George S. Counts of Teachers College, Co!um- 
is basic is that the people, through all activities and re- bia University. His most recent book calls for special 
lationships, give the democratic aspiration a_ sporting attention here.* Mr. Counts has himself been a champion 
chance to survive and to flourish.” of the school as an instrument of social change and is 

“For over a century,” says Professor Harold Rugg of therefore no “conservative” in the ordinary sense. More- 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in the latest of his over, his glorification of the “Hebraic-Christian tradition” 
many widely read books,? our professional educators have places him ethically abreast of religious leaders whose 
held the “naive belief that there is some inherent magic theological position: Mr. Counts does not share. We re- 
in education.” .\nd this in spite of the clear import of cently had occasion to consider this challenging disparity 
events. “Since 1920 we have learned that dictators as in reviewing books belonging to a different category.* 


well as democrats can use ‘education’ to build fighting alle- 
giances; witness the success of the mass-education pro- 
grams of the totalitarian rulers of Italy, Germany, Japan, 
and Russia.” In this view, education is inseparably bound 
up with social policy. 

That the major problems of education are really not of 
the technical sort dealt with in professional journals but 
are rather the basic problems of society in our day—this 
is what strikes most forcefully the reader of recent books 


“A new world,” says Mr. Counts, “is being born: a 
new civilization is being built. This we know.” But he 
hastens to add: “that the new world and the new civiliza- 
tion will be better than the old is far from certain. \! 
we can be sure of is that we shall have another opportunity 
to make them so.” The task is political and moral, not 
primarily economic. “We know that full employment and 
full production of a kind may be accompanied or even 


Sage achieved by political tyranny. . . . The historic task of our 
on education. It will appear repeatedly in this review. people in the present age is to demonstrate that economic 
The American Heritage stability can be achieved under a regime of political 
be 

As is quite apparent, our educators are increasingly liberty. 
aware of the importance of the “heritage” in the educa- The reader of this book may well be reminded of Gilbert 
tional task. For a considerable period, preoccupation Murray’s remark that “the best traditions make the best 
1New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. $3.00. % Education and American Civilization. New York, Bureau of 

2 The Teacher of Teachers: Frontiers of Theory and Practice Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. $3.75. 
in Teacher Education. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. $4.00. +See INrorMATION SERVICE for January 3, 1953. 
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rebels.” For, says Mr. Counts, “the time has arrived to 
relate our thought about education to the whole sweep 
and substance of our American civilization—its history, its 
finest traditions, its present condition, and its promise.” 
Education, he insists, is not to be understood in terms of 
“mechanical efficiency,” nor of “spontaneous generation or 
unfoldment,” nor yet of absorption of “one hundred great 
books.” It is “first of all a process of inducting the young 
into the ways, privileges, and responsibilities of a given 
society.” Education is to be understood as “a moral and 
social undertaking.” Its goals are implicit in our religious 
faith. “Probably few Americans know that it was John 
Wycliffe who first phrased one of the most precious doc- 
trines in their heritage of popular liberty. In his preface 
to the translation of the Bible into the vernacular, pub- 
lished in 1382, he wrote these words: ‘This Bible is for 
the government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.’ ’’ Again our author says, “The ‘social gospel’ 
of our time, which represents an effort to apply the teach- 
ings of the Bible to the correction of social evils and in- 
justices, has left its imprint on American thought and 
institutions.” 

Mr. Counts yields to no one in doing honor to science: 
“Thought, philosophy, religion, art, education, laws, mor- 
als, economic institutions, are to a great extent dependent 
upon the progress of science.” Yet he is not among those 
who would make science a way of life. “Although there 
is perhaps no realm of experience to which the scientific 
method cannot be fruitfully applied, it can never usurp 
the functions of art, ethics, religion, and politics. In a 
broad sense both science and scientists are subject to the 
moral law.” 

Although he contends throughout for a “great concep- 
tion” of America, its heritage and its mission, Mr. Counts 
is no sentimentalist about our national forebears. He quotes 
authorities to show that a very large proportion of the 
whites who came to America before the Revolution were 
indentured persons, and no small part of them criminals. 
Yet they helped to make America. 

A thorough student of modern technology, Mr. Counts 
sees in it not just something that has engulfed modern 
man, but a creative cultural force. “The new conditions 
call forth new habits, new powers, and new attitudes, new 
values, new conceptions of life, new hopes and fears. The 
man with the tractor is not the man with the hoe, even 
though developed from the same germ cells.” Technology 
must be geared to our inherited system of values, to the 
“humanistic spirit” and to the “democratic faith.” Yet 
in this great enterprise man is now on his own. “A benefi- 
cent Providence has existed in the benign forces of both 
geography and history.” But, Mr. Counts adds, “since 
the kind Providence which has watched over us in the 
past has departed never to return, we must watch over 
ourselves.” And the perils are real and imminent. 


Professor Kilpatrick’s Philosophy 


In an important book that is likely to be widely used 
in teacher education for years to come, Professor William 
H. Kilpatrick has summarized the philosophy with which, 
through a long teaching career, he has made tens of 
thousands of students of education familiar.® It is a mag- 
num opus, containing extensive documentation, which may 
be taken as an epitome, in readable form, of the philosophy 
of John Dewey in its relevance to education. Yet the im- 


5 Philosophy of Education. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1951. $4.75. 


print of the author’s own reflective thinking and his 
own creative work is upon it from beginning to end. 


The major elements of this educational philosophy are 
now familiar to well-informed people. The outstanding 
merit of such a book as this is that it presents the subject 
systematically, in perspective, and in a context of familiar 
experience. We shall concentrate here on those points 
where religious faith commonly challenges an experiment- 
alist philosophy. 

The exaltation of science is one of those controversial 
points. Like Dewey, Mr. Kilpatrick sees in science the 
finest manifestation of the “free play of intelligence,” 
which is a supreme good. Yet it is noteworthy that among 
the merits attributed to science are moral qualities ex- 
hibited by scientists not as scientists, but as men—for ex- 
ample, honesty in reporting findings, and avoidance of 
self-interest in the pursuit of scientific studies. Obviously, 
business might in the same way be credited with fostering 
honesty, but, as Mr. Kilpatrick elsewhere insists, this can 
happen only as the culture as a whole impresses it upon 
one’s character. For, as he says, “the more we consider 
the whole matter, the clearer it becomes that it is by grace 
of the culture, the social inheritance, that we live decently 
at all.” 

Again, with respect to authority Mr. Kilpatrick is a 
confirmed anti-authoritarian. Yet as he develops his po- 
sition freedom is seen not in a context of individualism 
but as the internalization of discipline which is man’s moral 
response to the environing culture. This makes freedom 
ultimately a form of obedience. 


Coming to the crucial issue, absolute versus relative, 
in moral philosophy, Mr. Kilpatrick appears as an uncom- 
promising anti-absolutist. But what does this mean opera- 
tionally? The author pictures a person absorbed in the 
process of arriving at a moral decision, and observes: 
“When the doubt as to what to do has been resolved and 
the decision made, it follows morally that, in the degree to 
which the decision is clear and the process of deciding 
trustworthy, it is the individual’s duty to follow the de- 
cision thus made; he is under moral obligation to carry out 
this decision, to do this thing ; he ought to do it. His con- 
science, if properly active, will accept the decision and 
demand that he act accordingly.” Mr. Kilpatrick goes 
on to show that the decision must rest on an intelligent 
estimate of the consequences that may be expected to flow 
from an act. It can hardly escape a student of Christian 
ethics that there is here an implicit reconciliation of abso- 
lutism and relativism. The necessary focus on conse- 
quences, which are so largely situation-determined, strong- 
ly suggests that rules of conduct cannot be absolute. But 
in the case of the person described as seeking to discover 
his duty, “when the doubt as to what to do has been re- 
solved” there are no alternatives; the duty to act is un- 
equivocal and complete—in other words, absolute. It may 
be doubted whether anything more than this is involved 
in this controversy, in ethical terms, though more may be 
involved in metaphysical terms. At any rate, the Scholastics 
recognized the distinction Mr. Kilpatrick here makes and 
took account of it in their philosophy. 

Finally, let us consider the role of religion. Says Mr. 
Kilpatrick : “We may then define religion as the spirit with 
which one holds one’s supreme value—the value in terms 
of which one values all else—plus the outworking of this 
attitude appropriately in life.” The worst that a theist 
might say of this is that it makes the supreme value too 
impersonal. For it may be contended that what is taken 
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as invariable and as the ultimate reference point of all 
else is absolute in the only sense in which that word has 
practical significance. The final sentence in the section con- 
taining that quotation is worth pondering: ‘‘We conclude, 
therefore, from the whole present discussion that some 
inclusive philosophy of life is necessary to give the needed 
faith to life as a whole; and that this kind of faith be- 
comes thus a necessary part of any adequate religion.” 


It is true that Mr. Kilpatrick affirms, as Dewey does, 
that the “free play of intelligence becomes our ‘sole ulti- 
mate resource’ to tell us what to think and do.” Yet in 
the context of the entire discussion—as in the entire con- 
text of Dewey’s writing—it seems likely that even this 
statement is not to be taken, as many suppose, in the 
sense of defining an ultimate end, but as affirming the in- 
strumental value of intelligence in devising a particular 
course of action. The philosophy here set forth, taken 
as a whole, gives to moral and spiritual values a vastly 
broader and deeper cultural reference than the “free 
play of intelligence.” 


In connection with Professor Kilpatrick's book attention 
should be called to an interesting and revealing biography 
of its author. The biographer is a former student and a 
disciple of Mr. Kilpatrick. The brief Introduction by Mr. 
Dewey would qualify as an educational tract on the 
meaning of progressive education. 


Here is an extraordinarily intimate account of the in- 
tellectual pilgrimage, the early personal and professional 
struggle, and the later achievements of William H. Kil- 
patrick. Many of our readers will be interested to know 
that in his early years Mr. Kilpatrick “entered upon a 
lifelong friendship with the Reverend Dr. M. Ashby Jones, 
a liberal local Baptist minister. The two held long discus- 
sions, and Kilpatrick, to his surprise, found that they 
agreed theologically in nearly all respects. He joined the 
church of this good and wise man, and he agreed to 
teach a Sunday-school class. Later he worked with 
teachers to revise Sunday-school methodology and cur- 
riculum.” The story told in this book to some extent 
parallels that of many an intellectual—not infrequently a 
minister—who has found his philosophic outlook chang- 
ing and has experienced in consequence an alienation of his 
former associates. For Mr. Kilpatrick the crucial fact 
was the persistence of his moral convictions in spite of 
his intellectual reorientation. For, he is quoted as say- 
ing, “contrary to what many people have prophesied about 
such matters, it did not change in any way my moral out- 
look. I now had no theology, but my social and my moral 
life continued in exactly the same way.” 


Professor Rugg Sounds a New Call 


Returning now to Mr. Rugg’s book, mentioned earlier, 
we have another example of vigorous restatement of a 
position militantly held for many years. That position 
is epitomized in a passage that occurs early in the book: 
“Western civilization has run its course in two streams 
of life. One has been the practical, get-it-done, efficiency 
strand, which I call the Practical Tradition, and its leaders 
the Practical Men. The other is the stream of creative 
thought and feeling which received its impetus from the 
idealization of the Good Life. This strand I call the 
Great Tradition, and its leaders, the Creative Men. The 
credit for building the magnificent physical structure of 


8 |Villiam Heard Kilpatrick—Trail Blazer in Education. By 


Samuel Tenenbaum. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1951. $4.00. 
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modern civilization goes to the two traditions, jointly; 
neither one alone could possibly have done it. As we 
appraise it today the results are both good and bad. On 
the good side is the powerful industrial producing system 
that gives our people the best physical life of any nation 
on earth; given a good distributing mechanism, it could 
now bring the abundant life to all.” 

If accused of being a “crisis” thinker Mr. Rugg would 
no doubt ask, what else should one be in a crisis? The 

“electronic men,” he says, agree that “all heavy industry 

will become automatic—ap proximately manless—in five 
years! . . . The persons displaced from all work will 
be men with food, shelter, and clothing in abundance, 
but they will be idle men; men with all-day ‘leisure’ and 
with nothing to do; men degenerating, their souls and 
their minds inert.” However, he thinks that “the third 
quarter of the twentieth century will constitute a great 
‘breathing space’” during which answers to emergent 
questions may be sought. 

Mr. Rugg’s rather startling “thesis” is this: that “no 
important step can be taken until those who are competent 
to design the total program of teacher education, from 
the freshman to the masters’ year, are given control of it.” 
He traces the historical development of the several disci- 
plines most crucial for human welfare and progress, and 
determinative of educational policy and program. The 
period 1890-1920 he calls that of the “Conforming Way” ; 
the period 1920-1950 is that of the “Creative Path.” The 
former was a period of “improvisation”; the latter saw 
the emergence of new “university disciplines” relevant 
to teacher education. The essence of the leadership task 
is the building of a new and adequate design. The 
administrator of teacher education “stands at the piercing 
point where thought, control, and the possibilities of re- 
constructive action converge. He must help put the great 
concepts of society, behavior, and expression to work in 
programs of action.” 

On the one hand, Mr. Rugg sees a “Utopian vista,” 
but on the other hand, a counterbalancing spectacle of 
“the possible destruction of the whole potential by atomic 
warfare, or the thoughtless extension of the mixed 
mechanization of men and machines, or by the emergence 
of a robot society of idle and degenerate people.” He 
has a quarrel with the prevalent contemporary philosophy. 
“The real tragedy is that in the nineteenth and twentieth 
ceuntries the ablest minds of the Great Tradition, while 
turning their backs on the religious quality in the Great 
Tradition, created a new religion of their own and spread 
it around the world.” The pragmatists, he says, “give 
us only the open universe and the experimental method. 
The individual, growing up under stress and strain, is 
compelled to choose but lacks a philosophical basis for 
choice. Bowled over by cultural anarchy he becomes a 
Catholic or gets psycho-analyzed. All too frequently he 
finds the latter recourse of little help, for the psychiatrists, 
having no theory of society, try to cure with individual 
therapies maladies rooted in social distortions.” 


“Reconstructionism” in Education 


Professor Theodore Brameld of New York University 
is the chief proponent of an education philosophy known 
as “reconstructionism.” It is expounded at length in a 
book which has occasioned some controversy.” Recon- 
structionism may be regarded as a counterpoise to the 


7 Patterns of Philosophy—A Democratic 
tation. Yonkers, N. Y., World Book Company, 1950. $4.75. 
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progressive education philosophy, though it shares with 
the latter a critical attitude toward “essentialist” and 
“perennialist” philosophies. “The common denominator of 
its beliefs,” says Mr. Brameld, “is a passionate concern 
for the future of civilization. It centers attention, there- 
fore, upon clear-cut cultural goals, which, because they 
are idealizations of human and especially social potentiali- 
ties, are in the historic stream of utopian philosophy.” 

This philosophic outlook offers a critique of modern 
culture. It holds that, “magnificent as their services to 
society have been in the past, the major institutions and 
practices that developed during the periods of earlier and 
later liberalism are now incapable of coping adequately 
with the twin curses of war and depression.” It is frankly 
naturalistic and hostile to “any metaphysics that tries to 
establish the primacy of any supposed realm of super- 
nature over that of nature.” 

Interestingly enough, the critique of progressivism here 
offered seems to be in line with the present thinking of 
some of the leaders of the progressive school. Mr. Bramel:| 
writes concerning the latter: “In drawing our attention 
so forcibly to the self, it emphasizes the psychological 
process through which the individual via society becomes 
a complete individual. Too often it de-emphasizes, even 
misinterprets, the impact of sociological forces upon the 
individual.” This is reminiscent of the emphasis which 
Mr. Kilpatrick places on cultural determination. The dif- 
ference appears to be that progressive education even in 
its most critical form shuns identification with particular 
political and social movements or systems. What is called 
the “sociology of knowledge’—making thought patterns 
in some measure dependent upon a given culture—is 
not congenial to progressivism, but is implicit in recon- 
structionism. 

This accent on the social group leads the author to 
suggest a parallel to Reinhold Niebuhr’s concept, “moral 
man and immoral society.” He finds Niebuhr’s social 
realism in harmony with his own system—except for this 
important difference: “Reconstructionists hold that, just 
as the individual may act intelligently and scientifically, 
so too it is possible for the group to do so. They reject, 
therefore, the extreme theory that all groups are merely 
herdlike, with behavior similar to that of ‘mobs’ and 
‘crowds’.” 

Mr. Brameld is, of course, aware that to maintain that 
every philosophic system is to a large degree historically 
and culturally determined is to invite an accusation of 
leaning toward communism or fascism, which he detests. 
Also, the role assigned to the “unrational” elements in in- 
dividual and group behavior invites the scorn of all who 
belong to the cult of reason. But these hazards he takes 
in stride. Reconstructionism is something to be followed 
attentively. 

The Mood of Anxiety 


We referred at the outset to the book Educational Free- 
dom in an Age of Anxiety. The Introduction to that 
symposium says of it: “Its contributors are not neutral. 
They believe in freedom of inquiry. They believe in the 
right of individuals to decide from among alternatives. 
They believe in educational freedom. . . . They believe 
that it would be tragic if in combating communism in 
this age of anxiety our nation should embrace totalitarian 
means and ends.” Some of the main concerns voiced in 
the book are over the loyalty tests and the Smith and 
McCarran Acts. There is reference also to “an under- 
lying fear as to what will happen when we cease tremen- 


[4] 


dous government spending for an arms program.” 
Lawrence Sears of Mills College writes: “Unless neurotic 
fear had taken hold of us, we would, I think, have recog- 
nized the dangerous absurdities of Senator McCarthy for 
what they were and brushed them off. But in this atmos- 
phere of panic when we are sure only of the things we 
want to escape and not of the values which we would 
treasure, panic takes hold of us and even the wildest 
accusation gains credence.” 

In a realistic discussion of power in relation to freedom 
of inquiry Professor David Spitz of Ohio State takes 
democracy to be a postulate, not open to argument because 
not susceptible of proof. “Values cannot be intellectually 
reconciled because they are not intellectual in origin or 
in effect. Indeed, any attempt to justify a preference for 
democracy as against a system of absolute and final power 
would necessarily be supported by arguments which are 
themselves based on other value judgments, and so on.” 

Horace M. Kallen of the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York offers an antidote for anxiety : “‘man- 
kind has known no age which was not an age of anxiety; 
...1f any is appraised as more intensely anxious than its 
predecessors or successors, it is so appraised because it is 
an age of heightened and more varied freedoms as well.” 
He sees the long-term trend in America as making for 
liberty. He makes a special point of defending UMT as a 
democratic policy. 


The Schools and the Culture 


Margaret Mead, one of our best known anthropologists, 
poses the basic cultural problem of education in her Inglis 
Lectures at Harvard.* She formulates it against the back- 
ground of her anthropological studies, and in a way to 
dismay any but the stout-hearted. “How can we,” she 
asks, “set up some pattern which will enable the teacher 
to grow through the years, instead of becoming stunted 
and distorted, affrighted by the increasing gap between 
herself and her pupils, which is not a gap of chronological 
age but a gap of difference in period? ... We are facing 
a world which this adult generation is unable to grasp, to 
manage, to plan for. The most we may reasonably hope 
for is that somehow the old unsuitable methods will get us 
through until another generation is able to tackle the job.” 
Yet Miss Mead ends on a hopeful note: “If we, who live 
now, can fully realize and incorporate into our every teach- 
ing word and gesture our parlous state, we will, as we trans- 
mit it to our pupils and students give them just the freedom, 
just the sense of an unguessed-at process which neverthe- 
less must be found, which if they incorporate it, should 
equip them as no generation has ever been equipped to 
make the new inventions which are necessary for a new 
world.” 

The ideal of unity in diversity is reflected in much of 
the current literature of education as well as of sociology 
and anthropology. A chapter is given to the subject in the 
Eleventh Yearbook of the John Dewey Society’—an im- 
portant book for all educators. The writer of this chapter, 
Professor I. James Quillen of Stanford University, warns 
that “most people tend to accept the cultural behavior of 
their own group as being synonymous with proper human 
behavior and to regard the behavior of members of other 


8 The School in American Culture. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. $1.50. 


® Education for a World Socicty: Promising Practices Today. 


Edited by Christian O. Arndt and Samuel Everett. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. $3.50. 
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cultural groups as queer, dangerous, and even wicked. 
This is the phenomenon of ethnocentrism: regarding one’s 
own group as the center of human culture and other 
groups as inferior.” Cultural pluralism is the opposite of 
ethnocentrism. It is opposed to cultural isolation, since 
“a world society based on cultural pluralism requires the 
widest possible cultural interaction between peoples.” It 
implies the same mutual respect between cultures that 
democracy implies between persons. An example is found 
in the goals of Unesco, which “seeks to protect the in- 
tegrity of existing world cultures, to promote intercul- 
tural understanding and cooperation, and to further the 
development of a world society.” 

In a discriminating chapter the eminent psychologist, 
Otto Klineberg, summarizes the evidence indicating “that 
attitudes can be changed; that, under the proper condi- 
tions, information about and contact with other national 
groups does have a favorable effect; that people can be 
influenced by propaganda and the mass media; . . . and 
that the deeper psychological components and motives 
related to attitude formation must not be neglected.” 

It is interesting to note that this Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society contains a chapter on world religions which 
is written in decidedly sympathetic fashion, by President 
John R. Everett of Rollins College. “Religious convic- 
tions,” he said, “can be held with absoluteness, but the 
individual must be aware of the relativity of his word 
formations and his physical actions.” He suggests some- 
thing on the order of a World Parliament of Religions: 
“Just as the World Council [of Churches] recognizes 
the validity of the various denominations associated with 
it, so could a world council among traditions recognize 
that Buddhists have a right to be Buddhists and Christians 
have a right to be Christians. What we are seeking is 
not the destruction of diversity, but rather the universal 
element which is to be found in each tradition.” 

A new edition of Education for All American Youth 
with the subtitle “A Further Look” has been published by 
the Educational Policies Commission.!° The Commission, 
which represents the National Educational Association 
and the American Association of School Administrators, 
has brought the 1944 edition up to date, and given it an 
orientation toward the new role of the nation in world 
affairs. 

The United States is now, the Commission believes, 
“approximately midway in the development of education 
for all youth”—not in time, but in achievement. “The 
foundations for that development are now established 
generally in the minds of educational authorities, parents, 
laymen, and youth. Progress to the point of full, country- 
wide service to youth should now be rapid.” 


Mr. Conant’s Challenge 


It is in this context that President Conant’s much dis- 
cussed “attack” on non-public schools comes to mind. In 
a book fresh from the press! he appraises American edu- 
cation by comparison with the systems developed in the 
British Commonwealth. He is all for the American “com- 
prehensive” secondary school. “If the battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton, it may well be 
that the ideological struggle with Communism in the next 
fifty years will be won on the playing fields of the public 


10 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1952. $2.00; 
quantity rates. 


11 Education and Liberty. By James Bryant Conant. Cambridge 
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high schools of the United States.” He is not convinced 
that private schools are necessary, as is often claimed, to 
provide suitable education for the gifted. “There is no 
reason why within a comprehensive high school well sup- 
ported by the community a boy or girl who has academic 
ability cannot receive a good education.” 


Mr. Conant regrets “that private schools have been 
established in the last twenty years in certain urban areas 
where a generation ago a public high school served all 
the youth of the town or city.” His chief concern in this 
connection seems to be over denominational schools. To be 
sure, he disclaims any desire to interfere with them: “We 
look with disfavor on any monolithic type of educational 
structure; we shrink from any idea of regimentation, of 
uniformity as to the details of the many phases of 
secondary education.” Yet Mr. Conant says: “I would 
plead with those who insist as a matter of conscience on 
sending their children to denominational schools that they 
might limit their insistence on this type of education to 
the elementary years.” 


A Defense of Private Schools 


A spirited and persuasive defense of the private schools 
has been made by Allan V. Heely, headmaster of the 
Lawrenceville School, New Jersey."* “Contentment with 
mediocrity” he considers the great bad to be guarded 
against, and he holds that “American education must dis- 
cover the capacities, the needs, the purposes, the ambitions 
of each child and then set up facilities good enough to 
meet them.” This he thinks the public school system is 
not doing and cannot do. It cannot select: it “must admit 
and teach all who wish to attend” ; and there are “hamper- 
ing limitations” in the choice of teachers. Moreover 
“tenure” systems in public schools are considered a 
serious handicap: “there the teacher stays till the age of 
statutory retirement, despite stagnation or obvious in- 
competence.” 


The discussion is not one-sided. “At times,” Mr. Heely 
says of the private school, “the claims it makes for its own 
importance are overweening, rhetorical, and absurd. Oc- 
casionally, for example, private schools represent them- 
selves as bustling laboratories of educational experiment, 
in which men and women, with sacerdotal zeal, are forever 
blazing new trails which public schools may follow.” It 
should be noted also that this author strongly defends the 
anti-discrimination law in his state: “It is impossible for 
any respectable citizen to object to such a law as a matter 
of principle; but the only educational institution that can 
view it with complete equanimity is the one whose admis- 
sions policy has repudiated the practice of discrimination, 
and which is therefore plainly on the right side of the fence 
for all to see.” 


Religion in the Schools? 


The relation of religion to general—and therefore to 
public—education continues to be a subject of controversy. 
The Twelfth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, noted 
above, contains two chapters which may be taken as rep- 
resentative of the opposition to anything in the nature of 
religious education in the public school. A disinterested 
reader will quickly see elements of validity in all the con- 
tentions put forward. He may not so quickly discern the 
confusion that results from the use of ambiguous terms. 


son? the Private School? New York, Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
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Yet the opposition to the current trend is here capably 
and challengingly presented. 


A much more extensive discussion of the entire prob- 
lem in its various aspects is presented in a volume of ad- 
dresses given at the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies in New York.!* The series was organized as an 
inquiry into a problem stated at the outset in these terms: 
“How can public education, in accord with its function of 
putting each generation in possession of its full cultural 
heritage, do justice to the religious phase of that heritage 
without doing violence to religious liberty as constitu- 
tionally safeguarded in the First Amendment to the .\mer- 
ican Constitution and in similar provisions in the consti- 
tutions of several states?’ The opening and conclud- 
ing chapters are by the editor, who moderated the course. 
The other chapters and writers are as follows: An “Ex- 
perimentalist” Position, by Vivian T. Thayer; A Jewish 
Educator’s View, by Simon Greenberg; A Catholic Edu- 
cator’s View, by Frederick G. Hochwalt; A Protestant 
Educator’s View, by Nevin C. Harner ; Religion in a State 
University, by J. Hillis Miller ; Religion in Municipal Col- 
leges, by Ordway Tead; Religion in a State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, by Roscoe L. West; Religion in Privately Supported 
Higher Education, by Mildred McAfee Horton; Religion 
in a Privately Supported School of Education, by Samuel 
L. Hamilton ; Religion in Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation, by Mathew P. Gaffney. 

The Committee on Religion and Education of the 
American Council on Education has just published its 
second report, which records the results of a study com- 
pleted a few months ago.’* In 1947, the Committee, which 
includes a number of prominent educators and representa- 
tives (unofficial) of the major faiths, brought out a policy 
statement embodying its philosophy with respect to the 
matter with which it was charged.1® The study presently 
reported, conducted under the direction of Professor 
Clarence Linton of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, assisted by Miss Beatrice Hall, was described by the 
Committee in these terms: “An inquiry into the function 
of the public schools, in their own right and on their own 
initiative, in assisting youth to have an intelligent under- 
standing of the historical and contemporary role of re- 
ligion in human affairs.” 

It will be noted that the study undertook to discover 
current practices in the public schools and in teacher edu- 
cation institutions, and also opinions of educators and 
religious leaders on this issue; at the same time the focus 
was continually on the objective study of religious subject 
matter—questioning, as a matter of policy, everything in 
the nature of religious indoctrination. Even so, the report 
offers no blanket proposals. The Committee says: 

“We believe it is undesirable, if not impossible, to de- 
velop a policy and practice for all aspects of the relation 
of religion to public education with a view to their ap- 
plication in all communities. To attempt this would be 
an unwise disregard for American traditions with respect 
to both religion and education, and of the realities of local 


_ 18 American Education and Religion: The Problem of Religion 
in the Schools. Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. $2.00. 


44 The Function of the Public Schools in Dealing with Religion: 
A Report of the Exploratory Study Made by the Committee on 
Religion and Education. Washington 6, D. C., American Council 
on Education (1785 Massachusetts Ave.), 1953. $2.00. 

15 The Relation of Religion to Public Education—The Basic 


Principles. Washington 6, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1947. $1.00. 


situations. Largely for this reason we have deliberately 
concentrated our thought and efforts on possibilities of 
developing unifying principles which may be applied to 
diversities of practice. This has been done in the hope 
that beacons might be set which will point the way to a 
democratic solution of this problem.” 


Three patterns of practice were found in public schools 
and in higher educational institutions where teachers are 
prepared for professional work: avoidance of religion, 
planned religious activities, and factual study of religion. 
Avoidance, which seems to be less deliberate than a mere 
following of the line of least resistance, tends to charac- 
terize communities where religious differences are marked, 
Definitely planned religious activities—instruction or ob- 
servance—‘are found in all types of community and in 
all sections of the country, but they are most common and 
extensive in communities where one religious faith is 
dominant.” Study of religious history, literature, ideas, 
and institutions as they are encountered in the several 
disciplines—which is what the Committee favors—was 
found likewise in all types of community, but relatively 
rarely, and “only where school administrators have ac- 
cepted responsibility for leadership in this field.” 


Not only does the Committee withhold endorsement of 
practices in public schools that are likely to be regarded 
as sectarian by some part of the community; it goes fur- 
ther: ‘To assume that the school is meeting its full re- 
sponsibility for religious literacy, intelligent understand- 
ing of the historical and contemporary role of religion in 
human affairs, and developing a sense of personal obliga- 
tion to achieve convictions and commitments, merely by 
conducting devotional opening exercises, reading the Bible 
without comment, recitation of prayers, and observance 
of religious holidays, seems to us to be a misunderstanding 
of the requirements of a fundamental general education.” 


The Committee’s proposal that the children and youth 
in our public schools should be made intelligent about re- 
ligion as an aspect of the culture was abundantly sup- 
ported: “We have found that a majority of those co- 
operating in the inquiry believe we are on the right track 
and that the study should be pursued.” The report con- 
cludes with a number of recommendations, the chief of 
which is that careful experimentation be undertaken by 
a small number of school systems and teacher-education 
institutions to determine the feasibility of the suggested 
policy. 

Another striking example of the effort to find a fitting 
and natural place for religion in the schools—though in 
this case churches and interfaith groups are among the 
prospective users—is a book of readings, songs, and pray- 
ers for the observance of American holidays prepared by 
a Protestant and two Jewish scholars.'° The holidays 
included are: New Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Arbor Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day, 
Independence Day, Labor Day, Constitution Day, Colum- 
bus Day, United Nations Day, Election Day, and Thanks- 
giving Day. 

The selections have been chosen with care in order to 
express the highest aspirations of the American spirit. 
Some of the best known hymns of the Church are included. 
There is nothing distinctively Christian in the volume, 


and Christmas and Easter are, of course, excluded by 
its design. 


18 The Faith of America. By Mordecai Kaplan, J. Paul Williams 
and Eugene Kohn, New York, Henry Schuman, 1951. $4.50. 
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The University of Kentucky Program 


A noteworthy development in the field we are here ex- 
ploring is the project which has been in progress for sev- 
eral years at the University of Kentucky. It is called the 
“Kentucky Program for the Discovery and Development 
of Moral and Spiritual Values in Education.” Its presid- 
ing genius has been William Clayton Bower, professor 
emeritus of the University of Chicago, one of the foremost 
scholars in the field of moral and religious education. He 
has expounded the theory and method of the project in 
an important book"? for which President Donovan of the 
University of Kentucky has written an Introduction and 
Raymond McLain of the National Council of Churches a 
Preface. 


Mr. Bower has epitomized here the philosophical posi- 
tion developed in his earlier works and has carried into 
the implementation stage ideas such as those set forth by 
the Educational Policies Commission in Moral and Spirit- 
ual Values in the Public Schools. (See INFORMATION 
Service, April 14, 1951.) He sees as a major task in 
our time “the restoration of a proper balance between 
science, technology, and industrial development on the 
one hand, and the value content in our culture on the 
other.” 


A few passages will make clear the viewpoint with 
respect to the functions and limitations of the public 
schools: “The exclusion of sectarianism from the schools 
was no loss. But the unintended exclusion of religion, 
which functionally conceived is the most profound and 
universal of all valuational experience, was an incalculable 
loss.” “The fundamental tragic consequence lay not in the 
fact that religion as conventionally and traditionally under- 
stood was eliminated from the schools, but in the fact 
that a vacuum was created in the entire realm of values.” 
“It is the responsibility of the public school to develop 
moral and spiritual values as they occur in the relations 
and functions of the school community, the content of 
the curriculum, and its guidance program. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the several private religious bodies to in- 
terpret moral and spiritual values in terms of their par- 
ticular theological and ecclesiastical presuppositions, to 
initiate their young into their particular traditions, and 
to employ in ways they deem proper their particular dis- 
ciplines of the religious life. In no sense should one be 
thought of as a substitute for or in competition with the 
other,” A naturalistic—and, of course, provocative— 
slant is indicated in the statement that the resolution of 
conflict involves “the full recognition of the primacy of 
community over both church and state and the mutual 
responsibility of both to the community as the ultimate 
social reality.” 


Dr. Buttrick’s Indictment 


In a militant little book, Rev. George A. Buttrick, noted 
New York minister, has undertaken to set forth what is 
wrong with education in terms of spiritual deficit.1S Mr. 
Buttrick holds that our education “ignores God, and by 
silence denies Him.” “If God is, education must live 
under the acknowledgment of God.” He insists “that 
most people believe in God and that they actually do not 
wish a godless education.” 


Mr. Buttrick reveals a dislike of “indoctrination” ; his 
Ww Morel and Spirttual Values in Education, Lexington, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1952. $3.50. 
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concern is for the presuppositions of education: “This 
book pleads that the presupposition is the Great Command- 
ment, because by judgment and mercy that is the axiom 
to which men return.” 


Some educators who are unable to go along with Mr. 
Buttrick’s entire thesis will nevertheless find things in 
his argument that are familiar in recent educational 
literature. “How long,” he asks, “will educators pretend 
that they obey only ‘reason,’ and that reason is the impar- 
tial arbiter of the human scene? Reason also is shaped 
and colored by contemporary attitudes. How long will 
fact-finders pose as deliverers? . . . When a man trained 
only in science asks me, a preacher, if I think I can give 
an unbiased account of Christian faith, perhaps I should 
reply in friendship, ‘Yes, if you think you can.’ A state- 
ment that would get a friendly response from educators 
is the following: “This coloration from the community is 
inevitable and not all misfortune. The Protestant Refor- 
mation coincided, by no accident, with the ferment of 
nationalism and the revolt against the narrow limits of 
scholastic philosophy. . . . Liberal theology of the last 
generation was influenced by boom years in industry. Neo- 
orthodoxy in our time has a ‘tragic sense of life’ because 
it lives in the shadow of world tragedy.” Also, consider 
this: “Psychology has only rediscovered what the Bible 
long ago told: there is an irrational subconscious, a malign 
and combustible demonism below the floor of life.” 


Mr. Buttrick puts his theory of church and state in a 
nutshell: “The founding fathers never intended that the 
state, including education, should be godless. On the 
contrary, they intended that all life should be godly. They 
saw that the church, becoming dominant, falls into coer- 
cions—such are the poisons of egocentrism—and they 
saw that the state, becoming dominant, starts inquisitions 
and persecutions of its own; therefore they decreed a 
wise separation of functions wherein the inevitable ten- 
sions between church and state might be reduced.” He 
thinks it consistent with that statement to maintain this 
proposition: “The school should not become the church, 
though quite conceivably it was an unhappy juncture that 
took education from the church to assign it to the state, 
but the bond must be kept between school and church. 
Assuredly the school must be grounded in worship.” 


In Quest of Excellence 


A unique document is the report published last year by 
a committee representing the faculties of Andover, Exeter, 
and Lawrenceville Schools and Harvard, Princeton, and 
Yale Universities.1° The committee's particular concern 
is “the superior student.” First of all, they believe in 
“individual excellence”; secondly, they hold content te 
be “just as important as method in education” ; thirdly, 
they “postulate an intimate connection of the mind and the 
emotions.” 


Space is lacking for the full definition the report gives 
of the “liberally-educated man,” but a few sentences may 
be quoted: “He has convictions, which are reasoned, al- 
though he cannot always prove them. He is tolerant about 
the beliefs of others because he respects sincerity and is 
not afraid of ideas. He has values, and he can com- 
municate them to others not only by word but by example. 
His personal standards are high; nothing short of excel- 
lence will satisfy him. But service to his society or to his 


19 General Education in School and College. 
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God, not personal satisfaction alone, is the purpose of 
his excelling.” 

For the rest, we can refer only to the discussion of the 
place of “values” in the educational program. Nothing in 
the school program, the framers of the report maintain, 
is “without its moral meaning.” Courses in the social 
sciences and the humanities “will often be closely con- 
cerned with problems of value, of religion, of good and 
evil.”” In a striking sentence the report says: “Quite ob- 
viously, the topics involved are dangerous—but there is 
nothing safe about first-rate education—and the danger 
of reaching wrong conclusions about the values in poetry 
and politics is not to be compared with the danger of 
supposing that these topics have nothing to do with 
value.” 

Mr. Tead on Higher Education 


The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture for 1953 is by Dr. Ordway 
Tead, president of the Board of Higher Education in the 
City of New York.?° It is a notable pronouncement on 
the aims of higher education in terms of character and 
spiritual resources for living. It is particularly important 
in view of the present preoccupation of many educators 
and religious leaders with the problem of finding a legiti- 
mate place for religious affirmations in a type of education 
which by either necessity or by choice shuns indoctrina- 
tion. 

Character, Mr. Tead says, “is manifested in a certain 
personal resolution and determination to adhere per- 
sistently to the best the person knows and can discover 
in his choices of activity and commitment.” It therefore 
has an aspect of consistency, of dependability, quite apart 
from its quality, as good or bad. Education is concerned 
with both aspects at all levels and in all its activities. “The 
ultimate purposes of education have to do with the matur- 
ing responsibility of the student” for deep self-knowledge 
and for awareness of his social obligations. These pur- 
poses are basically moral and are as relevant to “a course 
in Middle English, organic chemistry, or botany as it 1s 
more obviously in the social sciences.” 

The humanities are, of course, a focus of particular 
concern. For example: “Problems of death, tragedy, suf- 
fering, sacrifice, hatred, guilt, sin, forgiveness, redemption, 
love, human destiny, and man’s relation to God—these are 
the issues with which great art is preoccupied. Great art 
is thus illuminating, directly and indirectly, the perennial 
questions about what is valuable for man, how it is to be 
apprehended, and why failure occurs.” In the social 
sciences also the “moral bias” is implicit, though often 
avoided in teaching. The difficulty of the “instructional 
problem” at this point Mr. Tead fully recognizes. “The 
teacher’s duty,” he says, “is not indoctrination about his 
own ideas of an improved society. But he does, first or 
last, have to deal with the meaning in our society of cer- 
tain large concepts—democracy, leadership, sovereignty. 
freedom, power, religion, the community, ‘free enterprise,’ 
‘the American way of life,’ ete. And inevitably all this 
will be undertaken in some broad philosophic frame, with 
the preconceptions of the teacher tacitly influential. I sub- 
mit, therefore, that the teacher of the social studies has 
to be clear, rational, and morally and_ philosophically 
grounded as to where he stands and why.” 

All this, however, is directed to the end of the student’s 


20 Character Building and Higher Education. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. $2.00. 
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own maturing as a self-directing person. “Jt is worth 
repeating that fundamentally the creation by each student 
of a defensible system of values is one of the key objec- 
tives of his college experience.” 


The lecture is full of the insights and precepts of modern 
liberal education—including some pointed references to 
college athletics and fraternity life. We are here con- 
cerned chiefly with the moral and philosophical assump- 
tions of the author. 


Mr. Tead is unprepared “to say with objective finality 
to what degree a theistic conviction is integral to the pur- 
suit of the highest moral goals.” Yet he offers his own 
confessions: “My own affirmation of faith and commit- 
ment starts with the belief that an adequate accounting 
for the human situation has to place it in a cosmos which 
is not ‘man centered.’ .. . The achieved good in the world 
would seem to be the result of cooperative striving, em- 
ploying all possible knowledge of the processes of the 
universe which our minds can gradually come to compre- 
hend. Whatever power is at work which makes for 
righteousness must include and use Auman power. There 
is no righteousness otherwise attained.” This means that 
from Mr. Tead’s point of view “those reflective students 
who are at odds with traditional theologics can find it 
possible . . . to see the human and divine grandeur in 
rationally justifiable naturalism integrated with a spir- 
itually necessary, overarching theism embraced in open- 
eved, adventurous faith.” 


The lowa Story 


The fascinating story of the School of Religion at the 
State University of Iowa is told in a book by one of its 
faculty, Professor Marcus Bach.*! The school has become 
famous in educational circles as a bold, precedent-breaking 
venture which has vindicated itself through a quarter-cen- 
tury. The reader learns that, at least at the higher educa- 
cation level, there can be full cooperation between state 
and church with respect to the study of religion. “The 
School of Religion, basically emphasizing Catholicism, 
Judaism and liberal Protestantism, provided spaces of 
time both in the classroom and on the air for any group 
which would provide a qualified and scholarly spokesman 
for its beliefs.” 


The school was designed as a “department in the Uni- 
versity where doors of understanding” should be opened 
so that the student might experience “a deepening of the 
faith which was right and true for him.” 


The series of pamphlets on “Religious Perspectives in 
College Teaching” produced by the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation (see INFORMATION SeERvIcE for April 14, 
1951), is now available in book form.”? The fields cov- 
ered, all by eminent scholars, are: Religious Perspectives 
in College Teaching: Problems and Principles; English 
Literature; History ; Philosophy ; Classics ; Music ; Physi- 
cal Sciences; Biology; Experimental Psychology; Soci- 
ology and Social Psychology ; Anthropology ; Economics ; 
Political Science; and The Preparation of Teachers. The 
writers constituted a committee under the chairmanship 
of Professor Hoxie N. Fairchild of Hunter College. 


21 Of Faith and Learning. Iowa City, Iowa, The School of Re- 
ligion SUI, 1952. $3.00. 
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